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FROM TURMOIL TO REPOSE. 


By Mrs Lynn Linton. 


THE roar of the busy city never ceases, The 
restless tide of human life for ever flows. 
Through all the day, and through more than 
half the night, the world of man is up and 
doing; and of rest or repose there is none. 
Cries of pain and distress break through the 
stillness of those two quieter mid hours of the 
night. The hoarse shouts of straying revellers 
waken you from dreams of your childhood and 
visions of your lost love. The consciousness 
that, out in that pitiless storm, human beings 
are wandering hungry, penniless, homeless and 
wholly desperate, seems to rob your own com- 
fort of all its pleasantness, Even the very 
carriage wheels, as they roll rapidly away, give 
you a pang for thinking of the men and cattle 
who have to meet that stinging hail and face 
that cutting wind. 

With the uprising of the sun come the in- 
creased activities of the day. Labourers slouch 
out to their work and the early trains begin to 
run. Soon, delicate girls, whose rightful place 
is the sheltered home, turn out for their offices, 
their shops, their schoolrooms. Young clerks, 
a little belated, go sleepily by; older men, 
with the accuracy gained by long years of 
training, measure their steps to the minute 
and neither hurry nor lag—neither give an 
extra moment to their employer nor bring on 
themselves the rebuke due to unpunctuality. 
The omnibuses begin their monotonous jour- 
neys ; the cab-stands fill. The shops take down 
their shutters; and the night-stalls fold their 
tents like the Arabs and disappear from the 
streets. The milk has long since been de- 
livered ; and the tradesmen are up and stirring 
about the area gates. The whole machinery of 
the day has got under weigh and the turmoil 
of life has begun. 

The sense of all this fierce seething restless 
life comes to you like a hot blast on your face. 


If you are fresh and young and vigorous it 
inspirits you, and spurs you up to an excite- 
ment commensurate with itself. If you are 
wearied and old, nerveless and worn out, it 
oppresses you with an unspeakable sense of 
fatigue, and you long for nothing so much as 
the stillness of the country, where Nature alone 
has a voice and humanity is dumb. 

The physical conditions of city life fatigue 
you; the moral circumstances of society afflict 
you yet more. Turn where you will, you are 
met by things which make safe speech difficult 
and wary walking imperative. Insincerity is 
the one great danger, because the one great 
disease, of society. Things are not what they 
seem to be, and no one can afford to be true 
or candid, Every one is bound to accept life as 
it offers itself and as it wishes to be accepted ; 
and the curious who would probe—the blunderer 
who would declare aloud the mysteries he has 
stumbled on by chance—are criminals whom it 
is the duty of the self-protecting to boycott and 
denounce. Beneath the smooth surface all sorts 
of rugged linings fret and gall. False friends 
smile into each other’s faces; and that pretty 
little confidante is her friend’s worst enemy 
and most dangerous rival. Men shake hands 
and slap each other familiarly on the shoulder, 
who, were secrets made public, would stand 
at twenty paces, pistol in hand, to separate only 
when one had put a bullet into the other. 
Advisers show you how to make a good invest- 
ment—when they will palm off their rotten 
shares on you, the poor gulled dupe, and make 
themselves safe at your expense. Flatterers 
pour out their honeyed words in drops of 
golden sweetness, celebrating all you are and 
much that you are not, then turn from you to 
the next comer and vilify you as vigorously as 
they have belauded you. The thin veneer 
cracks everywhere, and you see the coarser 
grain beneath. But woe be to you if you act 
on what you know and publish what you see! 
The world has agreed to live as though lies 
were the truth and insincerity were white-robed 
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candour ; and aught contrary to this convention 
ensures ostracism on the spot. 

To those who get at all behind the scenes of 
society, and know something of the falsities 
and intrigues with which it is riddled, the feel- 
ing of unrest becomes terribly oppressive. Life 
is as an ever-changing phantasmagoria, where 
the one individual assumes half-a-dozen forms 
and bewilders you by the perpetual changes in- 
cluded. 

And then the distractions of Society, under 
the head of entertainment! The dinners and 
at-homes—the crowded evenings and the feverish 
afternoons—the heavy luncheons, the deadly 
suppers, the bad air we breathe and the dis- 
tracting noise we have to listen to in that 
mingling of music and voices, songs and chatter ! 
Of a truth that genial cynic was right who 
said that life would be tolerable but for its 

leasures ; for the pleasures of the Season soon 

ecome torments, and galling is the whip of 
scorpions wherewith we are chastised. And 
when we add to all this the need of doing an 
appointed bit of work, we pile Pelion upon Ossa 
= lose our heads and go near to lose our 
lives in the process, 

Then we shake the dust of the city from off 
our feet and go down into the quiet solitudes 
of the country for repose after the riot. 

Oh! that first waking in the country or by 
the seaside after a spell of the London Season ! 
Can any contrast be found more lovely to soul 
and sense! Instead of the grinding of the under- 
ground trains carrying the workmen to and fro, 
the morning songs of the birds float up in a 
cloud of melody from earth to sky; the sharp- 
ening of the scythe, as the gardener iedeemely 
shears the already close-mown lawn, marries 
itself to the fragrance of the freshly-cut grass, 
to the perfume of the flowers, and the subtle 
scents which steal from the bushes and the 
newly-turned earth. In the distance a sheep- 
dog’s bark shows the way the bleating flock 
has to move. A ploughboy whistles as he 
goes, or directs his horses by his voice, The 
‘lowing kine’ turn from the milking-shed to 
the pastures; and the voices of the village 
children are heard in play or laughter as they 
run along in groups, some late and some too 
soon for school. But not a sound of all this 
easy-flowing life jars on the nerves. Somehow 
distance seems to blend all into one chord of 
harmony, and not a single false note sets the 
teeth on edge. The whole is like the gracious 
pageantry of a dream, where passion does not 
enter and perplexity is not. It is emphatically 
the return of the prodigal to his father’s house 
—the exile home, once more in the arms of 
the great Allmother. 

No one appreciates the country so much as 
the Londoner when he escapes from the tur- 
moil of the streets and Society, and finds him- 
self once more in the holy peace and calm of 
Nature. It is the true renewal of his youth. 
Sights and sounds and perfumes bring back 
the long-past associations of those early days 
while yet the silver was untarnished and the 
limpid mirror had received no scratch or stain. 
He goes over the old times and sees in the 
dear dead faces of the loved and lost. He for- 
gets the more sordid experiences of his matu- 


rity, and lives once more in the world of truth 
and innocence, where all things were to him 
as they seemed to be, when he knew no more 
of the secret sores of Society—of the hidden 
sins and moral curses done and suffered by 
men and women—than he knew, the lucklesg 
lamb! of the pains and penalties of a ‘colle- 
giate career,’ and the force of temptation to 
idleness here, with the forfeit to be paid if 
yielded to there. 

Again, what a priceless boon it is to be 
admitted into the ranks of a_ simply-living 
family, after having luxuriated to satiety in 
stately houses, and been overwhelmed by osten- 
tatious grandeur! For late to bed and late to 
rise are substituted those early hours when the 
soft warm air weighs down the eyelids with 
that unwonted drowsy peace, so unlike the 
feverish activities of the London midnight !— 
when the birds and the fresh morning breeze 
waken up to a gladder energy than aught that 
has been known for all these heated weary 
months! The languor left by the fever of 
the London Season gradually gives place to a 
brisker sense of power. The strained nerves 
come back to quietude. The exhausted system 
is replenished with healthy blood, and all those 
mysterious pains and aches, and that yet more 
mysterious depression of spirits, fade gradually 
away like spectres at cockcrow, after a few 
weeks or even days of quiet, healthy, simple 
living. For the heated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms we have the fresh breezes from the sea, 
the aromatic airs from the pinewoods and the 
fir-trees. For the noise of crowds, and the 
ceaseless hurry of the streets, we hear the sooth- 
ing ripple of the gentle waves, or the tender 
stillness of the drowsy noontide, when only 
the grasshopper sings to his mate. The chirp- 
ing of the young birds on the lawn is the 
sole break in the silence of that Hour of 
Pan when the gods themselves slept on the 
hills and in the osiers, and the young fauns 
were cradled in the arms of the nymphs, and 
the hamadryads dreamed within their oaks, 
No chlorals, no bromides, equal the soothing 
influence of such hours! To lie on the grass 
under the shadow of the hornbeam, thinking 
of nothing, scarce feeling, hardly conscious of 
the world outside, the big dog half asleep by 
your side, all the activities of life dulled and 
distant and out of your immediate range—these 
tranquil hours heal you as nothing else can; 
and the touch of Mother Earth works again 
the old-time miracle. By the time your visit 
is ended your health has returned ; perhaps, too, 
some of your lost illusions have reappeared, 
and the broken rainbow has repieced itself. 
All men are not dishonest, as in your bitter- 
ness and haste you were prone to believe. 
There are true and tender women still to be 
found, faithful to their duties and loyal to 
their word ; and the world is not given up to 
chicanery and deception. Then you go back to 
the turmoil you had left, sr wh and better 
able to bear the burden which with our own 
hands we overweight our own shoulders. 

What is true of times and seasons is still 
more so of age and conditions. All youth worth 
its salt at all goes through that period of Storm 
and Stress which is as the boiling of the broth 
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h ere it settles between the scum and the dregs. | one to cast curious glances at her. Then, again, 
n Impossible aspirations render our practical work | she would let her pace become slower, as if 
e a botch, because of the impracticable attempted | she could not bear to leave the trysting-place. 
n to be done. Vague desires lead us into cloud-| Finally, she left the square, and turned into 
y land, whence we fall, like so many Phaethons, | Alton Street—as the broad street just mentioned 
38 into the abysmal depths of disappointment and | was named—walking slower and slower as she 
2 despair. Strong passions wreck our peace, andj went. When she came to one of the large dull 
0 reason mocks our hopes. We lift up our hands | houses—No. 48—she moved so slowly that she 
if to the stars and we clutch only the gossamer |all but stopped, and gazed wistfully at the 

threads that float in the summer air. Our|«door as she passed. The aspect of the house 
e life is made up of illusions, of vain endeavours, | told her nothing ; and no face appeared at any 
g of feverish dreams; and we know neither rest |of the windows, Once fairly past the house, 
n nor repose, racked as we are and flung like | however, the girl’s bearing altogether changed. 
L- a rudderless ship on the foaming ocean. But|She walked blindly on, faster and faster, by a 
0 by degrees and the slow beneficent action of | great effort keeping back the sobs that almost 
le time, we calm down into something more staid | choked her. Presently, she became calmer ; her 
h and steady—something less passionate and | indignation had mastered her grief. 
e eager, more reasonable and practicable. We| By-and-by she found herself in a_ great 
= cease to break our hearts for the offences that | thoroughfare, through which a few omnibuses 
e needs must come, and we accept imperfection | were rolling. One of these she stopped; and 
ut as part of the law of life. We no longer rail| by its help she reached a small family hotel of 
y because the sun has spots—because the moon | the old-fashioned exclusive type, some distance 
if wanes—because the stars are unapproachable. | off—Benson’s Hotel. Here she alighted, entered 
a We take things as they come, thankful for the | the house, and climbed up several flights of 
8 beauty they bring with them—patient under | stairs to a tiny room wedged in a corner. i 
m the pain they leave behind them—tolerant to| This was her bedroom. Seating herself on it 
se those persons whom we do not like—shutting | the edge of her bed, she remained perfectly i} 
'e our eyes to those things which are abhorrent | still for some minutes. Then she took a it 
y and which we cannot mend. So, from the tur-|sudden resolution, sprang to her feet, rapidly i 
W moil and riot, the passion and unreason of | changed her wet raiment, and went down-stairs. | 
le our youth, steals out the peace and wisdom of} This girl was Julia Stephens, Lady Boldon’s it 
d age, when we see all things with more kindly | maid; and the man she had expected to meet i 
ay eyes and a wider vision—thanking God for the | was Ducrot, Frederick Boldon’s valet, She had tf 
le repose to which we have attained. And we thank | been brought up to town by Mrs Bruce, that H 
le Him, too, for the greater peace that is yet to|she might be ready, to wait on Lady Boldon H 
1 come, when we shall say, Farewell to life and|on her release from prison; and she had ii 
or all its vanities and vexations, its turmoil and | written to Ducrot to tell him that she would il 
y its riot-—when we shall turn our faces to the| be able to see him if he came to Benson’s Hi 
‘2 wall and enter into the rest that is beyond the | Hotel on Friday evening. He had not come ; iH 
le grave ! and Julia naturally supposed that he had not i 
af been able to get leave, and expected a note ! 
le from him on Saturday morning. But no letter i 
rl THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* came, and — then eg My — - Mr i 
a Boldon had left town and had taken his valet | 
& a ee ee ee ee with him. She therefore confided her little | 
ig THE trial, as we have seen, came to an end | secret to a commissionaire, a respectable elderly | ; 
os on Saturday night. Sunday was a blustering | man_attached to the hotel, and got him to go | iW 
‘| autumn day. A high wind was blowing, and |0n Saturday forenoon to No. 43 Alton Street ' 
at intervals heavy showers of rain came down, | 224 ng a on In this way she learned { 
About four o'clock that Sunday afternoon, a that Mr Boldon was ill of typhoid fever, and i 
! wie J had nurses attending him; also, that Ducrot 4 
se gitl might have been seen pacing round and was staying in the house, but had nothing to | 
e round Alton Square, one of the smaller squares| qo and was for the time being practically his | i 
n in the West End of London, Slowly she pur- | own master. i 
it sued her way, minding, apparently, the driving} The girl’s face flushed with indignation as | i 
0, rain, which from time to time beat against her|she heard this intelligence; but after an hour | iq 
d, tiny umbrella, and almost drenched her, as little | her anger cooled sufficiently to allow her to | j 
f. as she minded the brown leaves that whirled] write a second time to her faithless lover, i 
r- past her from the trees in the square. and tell him that she would be in Alton 
e, From the western side of the enclosure, a| Square at four o’clock next day, Sunday, and 
re broad street of large, dull-looking houses opened ;| that he must meet her there if he ever wished 
to and as often as the girl passed this street, she | to see her again. He had treated the message 
io paused for a few moments, and glanced along | with disdain ; and Julia now began, not only to 
Lo the wide, solitary pavements. Evidently, she | hate him, but to suspect that love had blinded 
or was waiting for some one who had failed to/| her eyes in more ways than one. 
n keep his appointment. After a time, she be-] When she went down-stairs, she proceeded 

came more impatient; angry tears came into|to her mistress’s sitting-room, and there she 
ll her eyes, and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. | found Lady Boldon, pale, and thin, and worn, 
h The square was deserted, and there was no sitting alone. There was no light in the room 
“4 — beyond what came from a dull fire in the 
“g to * Copyright reserved in the United States of America, grate, and Julia was glad of this. 
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Her mistress did not look up, but sat gazing! ‘I thought perhaps there was something 
at the smouldering coals with despairing eyes.| wrong; and I intended to speak to Louis to- ‘T 
Julia tried in vain to attract her attention,|day; but I didn’t see him; and—— Oh! my If 
and at last took up the tongs and began to! lady, you are hurting me!’ to 
arrange the coals. ‘Why did you not speak of aH this sooner, wi 
i ‘You may go, Julia—I didn’t ring,’ said Lady | you wretched creature ? 
f Boldon absently. ‘I didn’t know, my lady. How could I tell 
j ‘No, maam. But may I speak to you a|he was not speaking the truth? He locked the ‘t 
minute ?” ° drawer; and I thought, from his having the we 
‘Certainly.—What is it?’ key, it was all right. He must have done it at 
1 ‘I’m sure I don’t know whether I ought to| with a picklock.’ co 
; speak of it or not, ma’am. It’s not my place;| ‘Why didn’t you speak sooner?—Stop! Let mn 
i and I may only give offence.’ me think, or I shall go mad!’ She dashed the th 
\ ‘Oh no,’ said the lady wearily. ‘Tell me! girl’s hand away from her, and buried her face ha 
i what you want to say, and be done with it.’ in her hands. lo 
iH ‘You will forgive me if I am taking a ‘It’s clear he never gave it to that man,’ tal 
r liberty ; but something has made me think it|she said to herself in a whisper. ‘ Frederick ca 
i might not be all right, though he said it] Boldon must have got it, and put it there for hi 
i was ’—— a purpose. Then he may be innocent altogether m! 
; ‘What on earth are you talking of, girl?’| of everything! And I—what have I believed m« 
ie (This with a touch of temper.) of him? What have I done?—Julia!’— I 
i ‘Did you, then, ma’am—since I must speak} suddenly raising her head—‘if you wish to on 
le of it—did you tell Ducrot, Mr Boldon’s valet,| make some reparation for the misery you Cl 
iy to put a paper in a blue envelope into your| have caused by not speaking sooner, fly, rush 
Hi drawer ?” to Mr O’Neil’s chambers in the Temple. He mi 
ie ‘What? I? Never! What do you mean?’ | lives there, I know.—Stay; I will give you hu 
if ‘Oh, I might have known!’ Julia burst out|a note for him; but you must bring him back hi 
\ crying. with you. If necessary, tell him what you Cl 
i, ‘Tell me what you mean!’ cried the lady,| have told me. That will make him come. I “ 
Hy seizing the girl’s wrist with her left hand.| must see him to-night—Ring for a hansom— hi 
i ‘Begin at the beginning, and tell me what you/run yourself, and tell the porter to call one! liv 
ie are talking about.’ That will be quicker. And get on your things 
; ‘We were sweethearts, ma’am, this fellow] while I write the note.’ sir 
Ducrot and me, though we are not such any : . ; 4 ‘ ba 
longer; and when you were up in town, he| Fortunately, Terence O'Neil was in_ his 
came down to Roby Chase. And—I took| chambers when he was summoned; and he su 
him into the library—I know it was wrong,| hardly waited to put on his hat and coat th 
but’—— before rushing down-stairs, Julia stumbling along 
He ‘Yes; never mind: go on,’ at his heels. Her cab was in waiting, and they yo 
ae ‘And one day when he came up to see me, | both entered it. dis 
i I found him in your boudoir, kneeling at the} On the way to the hotel, O'Neil tried to Ri 
tik table. He had one of the drawers open; and| question the girl, as he knew from Lady Be 
i I just saw him put something in a long blue} Boldon’s note that she had something to reveal; 
i envelope into the drawer, under some other| but she was dumb. Already, she had begun to UP 
ti papers.’ fear that she had, in some way that she could 
ai ‘Oh, my God! Then it was not he! I] not understand, endangered her former lover. Fr 
i might have known it—oh, I might have known] And her conscience—some —" consciences 
i it! But Frederick Boldon’s servant? I don’t| are curiously bad guides—began to reproach 
i understand. Tell me what happened next, girl| her with having broken her promise of silence. oc 
at —quick!’ Her grasp on the maid’s arm tight-| It is hardly too much to say that if she could tal 
ik ened convulsively, and she gazed into the girl’s| have retracted her words, and blotted out from th 
eyes as if she could read there the secret that | Lady Boldon’s memory all remembrance of the it 
HI had caused her so much sorrow. story she had told, she would have done it. ; 
i ‘I said to him: “What are you doing there,| As soon as O’Neil entered Lady Boldon’s di 
I Louis?” And he laughed, and said: “I am/|room, a few rapid questions and answers put m 
it only doing an errand for your mistress. She| him in possession of the facts, as far as Lady fo 
sent me this paper and the key of the drawer, | Boldon herself knew them. He was hardly less : 
and told me where to place it, and said I was| excited than she was. ti 
to ow it in safe with my own hands.”’ ‘What are we to do, Mr O’Neil?’ she asked g0 
‘Then it was a plot to ruin me! But yet I| eagerly. ‘What steps are we to take?’ m 
don’t understand.—Go on.’ ‘Upon my word, Lady Boldon, he said, Ww 
i ‘I said: “It’s very odd my lady didn’t send | ‘that is no such easy question to answer. We da 
rH it to me;” and he said: “Likely, she thought | must see this fellow Ducrot as soon as possible ; th 
it _ I would be more careful not to speak of it.| but as to the manner of dealing with him so se 
i | She is very anxious that it shouldn’t be spoken] as to make him tell the truth, I must first m 
i | of.—Promise me,” he said—“ promise me, by all| think a little—I had better hear the girl’s w! 
i that is holy, that you won’t let out that I let| story from her own lips, to begin with.’ 
He a soul know of it;” and I promised. But after] In her mistress’s presence, Julia could not cr 
Fi what I read in last night's paper—about what | refuse answering O’Neil’s questions; but when 
i you said in court, my lady ’—— he asked her for Ducrot’s address, she flatly Be 
i ‘Yes, yes; go on!’ refused to answer. ne 
: 2, 3] 2 
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‘You foolish girl!’ exclaimed her mistress. 
‘Don’t you suppose I know Mr Boldon’s address ? 
If you take my advice, you will have no more 
to do with this worthless fellow; and if you 
warn him by telling him that’ 

At a sign from O’Neil, Lady Boldon stopped. 

‘There can be no doubt, said he gravely, 
‘that Ducrot acted for some one else. I think 
we should never be able to show that he knew 
at the time how serious an offence he was 
committing ; and therefore I don’t think he is 
in any danger.—I am very glad you cautioned 
the girl, Lady Boldon, he added, when Julia 
had left the room. ‘She meant to warn her 
lover: I could see it in her face. Now I shall 
take care to be beforehand with her. If you 
can only prevent her from posting a letter to 
him to-night, I think I can promise myself an 
interview with the interesting foreigner to- 
morrow morning.—I must leave you now, for 
I have a good deal to do this evening. For 
one thing, I must see the Judge, Mr Justice 
Cherry.—Good-night,’ 

O’Neil went back to the Temple, and with 
much difficulty—as it was Sunday night— 
hunted up a man who was willing to furnish 
him with a letter of introduction to Mr Justice 
Cherry. 

Armed with this, the young barrister made 
his way to Eaton Square, where the Judge 
lived, and insisted on seeing him. 

He found the Judge seated at a cosy fire, 
smoking a fine cigar, and reading a ‘yellow- 
back.’ 

‘Glad to see you, Mr O’Brien.—Beg pardon, ’m 
sure—O’Neil. You were one of the counsel for 
that poor fellow Thesiger yesterday ?” 

‘I was, Sir Benjamin; and I came to tell 
you that we have, I may say accidentally, 
discovered the man who actually placed Sir 
Richard Boldon’s will in a drawer of Lady 
Boldon’s writing-table.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ cried his lordship, starting 
up in his big easy-chair. 

‘We have. The fellow is a servant of 
Frederick Boldon.’ 

‘Ah! 

‘He avers—at all events, he declared on one 
occasion—that he put the will in the writing- 
table drawer at Lady Boldon’s bidding; but 
that seems incredible, and I hope to prove that 
it is a falsehood.’ 

‘But if his master got hold of the will, why 
did he not produce it? Why go and hide it 
in Lady Boldon’s drawer, knowing that if she 
found it, she might possibly have destroyed it?’ 

‘I imagine it was there but a very short 
time.—But I called to-night to ask you to be 
good enough to postpone passing sentence on 
my friend’—the good fellow said these words 
with gentle emphasis—‘ Hugh Thesiger, for a 
day or two. It seems to me extremely unlikely 
that he bade this man—Ducrot is his name— 
secrete the will. And in all probability the 
man who gave the will to Ducrot is the man 
who killed Mr Felix.’ 

‘But Thesiger pleaded guilty to both charges !’ 
cried the Judge impulsively. ; 

‘He was asked to plead first—before Lady 
Boldon, said O’Neil. ‘I am firmly convinced 
now that they are both innocent’—— 


The Judge started visibly. 

‘Yes, sir—both innocent. Yet the circum- 
stances pointed to the guilt of one or the other 
of them, and each feared, and, deceived by 
appearances, finally believed that the other was 
guilty. Thesiger, imagining that Lady Boldon 
had drugged Mr Felix, and had thus accidentally 
killed him, and longing to spare her the shame 
and suffering of a conviction—which might 
very well have been her death-blow—resolved 
to behave like a guilty man, and, if convicted, 
bear her punishment himself. And Lady Boldon, 
thinking probably that whatever her lover had 
done had been done in her interest, was willing 
to sacrifice herself’ 

‘Really, Mr O’Neil,’ interrupted the Judge, 
‘your theory is a very ingenious one; and it 
may be the true one—I’m sure I hope it is— 
but, all the same, I hardly think I ought to 
listen to you, except in court.’ 

‘I beg pardon, my lord—sir, I mean,’ 
stammered the young Irishman, in some con- 
fusion, 

But Sir Benjamin good-naturedly interrupted 
him a second time. ‘No harm, Mr O’Neil— 
no harm done. I will postpone sentencing 
Thesiger, that is, till the last moment; and if 
you think you can establish his innocence, 
better file affidavits and make an application in 
court. 

O’Neil thanked the Judge, and departed. 
Then he went to Mr Perowne’s, and by the 
help of that gentleman, he made some arrange- 
ments concerning his coming interview with 
Mr Louis Ducrot. 


SALVAGE. 


SEAFARERS are wont to regard the law of Sal- 
vage as a kind of lottery, in which prizes do 
not predominate; for salvors frequently find 
that the courts do not value the services ren- 
dered so highly as might reasonably be expected, 
and the reward falls considerably short of the 
most moderate estimate. On the other hand, 
the owners of ship and cargo, and the under- 
writers thereof, are perhaps not less often of 
opinion that the sum awarded is on a far too 
liberal scale. Should a ship become disabled 
from any cause whatever when remote from the 
land, it does not necessarily follow that the 
master of a passing vessel will be eager to 
deviate from his course in order to assist the 
stranger into the nearest port. The delay is of 
indefinite period ; there is always a risk of col- 
lision between the two ships while manceuvring 
to effect a connection; and the weather may 
require the sorry salvors to abandon the task, 
even after they have spent much time and put 
forth every effort known to sterling seamen. 
Moreover, the value of the salved property may 
perchance prove to. be less than the expense 
incurred in bringing it into port. 

Not every bill of lading grants permission to 
tow and assist vessels in distress, and the ship- 
master has to consider carefully what effect 
such a venture would have upon the insurance 
policy. When in doubt, he will probably make 
an offer to take off the crew from the crippled 
craft, and abandon her to drift as a derelict, 
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perhaps for many a month. An agreement 
arrived at between the two masters with respect 
to the compensation for salvage services may 
be, and sometimes is, set aside by a court, on 
the assumption that a contract entered into b 
the master of a ship in extremity is not bind- 
ing, unless, indeed, it be of a reasonable nature. 
Needless to say the legal view of the reasonable- 
ness of a salvage agreement is not always pre- 
cisely similar to that of a shipmaster who 
undertakes the risk of salvage. The Admiralty 
Court is influenced in its awards by several 
circumstances, such as the labour undergone by 
the salvors, the skill displayed, the value of the 
property salved, and the property used in the 
salvage, the risks to which the salvors were 
subject, the duration of the services, and the 
danger to which the property on either side 
was exposed. 

Where ordinary services end, and salvage 
operations commence, is occasionally not easy to 
determine. An eminent jurist has defined sal- 
vage services as those afforded in imminent 
peril and danger to ships and cargoes in dis- 
tress, and by which these are extricated and 
relieved from the peril and danger, and 
brought to a place of safety. This defini- 
tion leaves a wide margin for disputes, and 
in cases before the courts, very contradictory 
assertions are made by witnesses desirous of 
magnifying, or depreciating, the importance of 
services rendered. Hence many _inconsisten- 
cies have to be inquired into and reconciled ; 
and Dr Lushington, in the case of the Cuba, 
while acknowledging this fact, has well said 
that ‘the law of salvage... . is not to be 
determined by any rules; it is a matter of 
discretion, and probably... . no two tribunals 
would agree.’ 

Under certain sections of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, it is enacted that where services are 
rendered by any person in saving the lives of 
people belonging to any ship or boat, the 
owners of such vessel, cargo, or wreck shall 
pay a reasonable salvage amount in addition 
to all expenses properly incurred, salvage for 
preservation of life to take priority over all 
other claims. If, however, the vessel founder 
from which the lives were saved, there is 
nothing to recover remuneration from. More- 
over, the law of life-salvage is applicable only 
to British ships, or to foreign vessels in British 
jurisdiction, The Board of Trade are em- 
powered to remunerate life-salvors where neither 
ship nor cargo can be attached by reason of 
total loss; and foreign Governments are not 
slow to relieve British shipowners of expenses 
incurred in saving life from their ships. One 
of the most remarkable cases of life-salvage on 
record is that carried out by Captain H. 
Murrill, the officers, and crew of the Atlantic 
Transport Line Steamship Missouri. A Danish 
steamer, the Danmark, broke down on the 4th 
of April 1889, when eight hundred miles from 
Newfoundland. Next day, the Missouri took 
her in tow; but the Danmark could no longer 
keep afloat, and her passengers and crew, 
amounting to more than eight hundred souls, 
were transferred to the British steamer. The 
Missouri had accommodation for twenty pas- 
sengers, so that part of her cargo was cast into 


the sea to make room for the shipwrecked 
people. She then steamed to the Azores, landed 
one-half of her living freight, and proceeded to 
Philadelphia with the remainder. Captain Mur- 
rill was made much of on both sides of the 
North Atlantic for this unprecedented life- 
salvage, and the Danish Government made good 
all expenses. 

A few examples of recent salvage services 
will not be out of place here. Last January, 
the owners of the British steamer Exeter City 
brought an action in the District Court at 
New York to recover compensation for services 
rendered to an American schooner, the Agnes 
Manning, which the steamer picked up in March 
1893 about four hundred miles from New York, 
and brought safely to port after a critical 
towage extending over six days. The schooner 


had a full cargo of coal, was derelict, and leaked | 


badly. The appraised value of the vessel and 
her cargo was nearly six thousand pounds ster- 
ling, and the expenses actually incurred by the 
owners of the Exeter City amounted to nearly 
two hundred pounds. Judge Benedict held that 
a salvage award should be sufficiently liberal to 
induce masters of vessels to carry out such 
meritorious work; and the salvors urged that 
their compensation should be greater than 
usual on the ground that awards were too 


small to induce vessels to incur the risk of | 


towing an abandoned vessel into port, and 
consequently the Unites States Government had 
been compelled to send warships to sea for the 
purpose of destroying these obstructions in the 
way of passing vessels. The salvors were 
awarded fifty per centum of the value of the 
property salved, first deducting the two hundred 
pounds expended by the owners of the steamer 
which was to be paid to them directly. 

Last June, at the Admiralty Court, Mr 
Justice Bruce and Trinity Masters had before 
them a salvage suit by the owners of the Vega 
against the owners of the Montgomery Castle, her 
cargo, and freight. The Norwegian barque Vega, 
bound from Pensacola to Bruges, fell in with the 
British iron barque Montgomery Castle during a 
gale and heavy sea on the 18th February, 
about three hundred miles west of the Azores. 
A pair of trousers was flying under a flag at 
the mizzen gaff of the British barque, and a 
blanket at the fore. Two of her men stood on 
the poop holding high aloft an improvised 
black board, on which was chalked: ‘We have 
lost our captain, two mates, and five sailors. 
No compass, and no navigator’? The hardy 
Norsemen on board the Vega shouted to the 
stricken seafarers that every possible assistance 
would be rendered. During a lull, a little boat 
was launched, manned by the mate and two of 
the crew of the Vega, and reached the other 
vessel. Oil proved useful as a sea-smoother for 
the gallant rescuers, who found on reaching the 
deck that a heavy sea, some days previously, had 
swept all her crew into eternity save eight. All 
her boats were gone, her cabin was full of 
water, not a navigational, instrument remained, 
and the survivors were so seriously injured and 
demoralised, that they shut themselves in the 
forecastle and left the barque to her own devices. 
Immediately the weather moderated, medicines 
and navigational necessaries were sent from the 
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Vega by request of the mate, who with his two 
men were kept busy. They repaired the sails, 
tended the wounded, and were cheered by the 
close company of their own vessel, which sig- 
nalled the exact geographical position to them 
each day at noon. Fayal was reached on the 
93d, and the Montgomery Castle brought to a safe 
anchorage. The court deemed one thousand 
and fifty pounds sufficient reward for these 
salvage services. Of this the owners of the 
Vega received four hundred and fifty, the 
master two hundred, the mate who took charge 
of the disabled barque two hundred, fifty went 
to the sailor who steered her, and the remain- 
ing one hundred and fifty was divided among 
the crew of the Vega. 

The steamer Wildflower in March rendered 
sterling salvage service in the North Atlantic 
to a German steamer, the Hms, and was 
awarded eight thousand pounds sterling as 
compensation. Three-fourths of this amount 
went to the owners of the Wildflower, six hun- 
dred and fifty to her captain, and the re- 
mainder was divided among the crew according 
to their ratings. The chief-officer and the four 
sailors who passed the towing hawser from ship 
to ship had half a share each as an extra. 

The steamer Forest Holme struck wreckage 
on the 3lst of January, and lost her propeller. 
She drifted deviously for eleven days, and was 
then picked up by the steamer Priam about 
eight hundred and sixty miles from New York, 
and towed to Halifax, Nova Scotia, a distance 
of five hundred miles. The value of the Priam 
was seventy-two thousand pounds, and that of 
the Forest Holme sixty-three thousand. The 
court awarded three thousand one hundred and 
fifty pounds for the salvage services, of which 
two thousand one hundred went to the owners 
of the Priam, three hundred and fifty to her 
master, and seven hundred pounds to the crew. 
The chief-officer was granted an additional ten 
pounds, and each man who went with him 
in the boat an extra five pounds. 

Not only does the rate of remuneration for 
salvage vary considerably, but attempts are not 
wanting to burden the salvors with heavy costs. 
The steamer Indianapolis was quite recently 
libelled by an American firm for three thou- 
sand pounds, the value of the cargo of an 
American schooner, the Frank M. Howes, which 
was found derelict by the steamer in October 
1893, and towed to Bluefields, Nicaragua. The 
cargo owners contend that she should have 
been taken to a nearer port on the Florida 
coast, and that in consequence the steamer had 
forfeited all claim to salvage. 

An Austrian barque, the Vila, sailed from 
Egypt with a cargo of bones, said to have been 
gathered from the battlefields. Nothing has 
been heard of her crew ; but rumour has it that 
they considered the Vila a haunted vessel, and 
abandoned her. She was towed to New York 
by the Norwegian steamer Breidablik, where 
nearly two thousand pounds was obtained by 
a United States court for the ship and her 
cargo. The owners of the steamer, after a 
delay of many months, are now compelled to 
sue for their share of the proceeds. A brigan- 
tine, not long since salved by the tug Hercules 


and towed to Southampton leaky, was sold, | 


owing to the fact that she was deteriorating. 
The amount of purchase-money was one hun- 
dred pounds, all of which was swallowed up in 
expenses, and the salvors were out of pocket 
by the transaction. 

Even worse than this may happen, as the 
following instance shows. Last January, one 
hundred miles from the coast of Yorkshire, the 
Rippling Wave lay like a log upon the heaving 
waters, having been dismasted during a heavy 
snow-storm. Another vessel, the Samuel d: Ann, 
attempted to take the helpless craft in tow, 
and, while engaged in this operation, collided 
with the Rippling Wave and caused her to 
sink. Her owners brought an action against 
the salving vessel; and the Admiralty Court 
held that she was guilty of negligence, and 
alone to blame for sinking the Rippling Wave. 
Instead of receiving compensation, for time lost 
in this attempt to save property, the owners 
of the Seal & Ann were mulct in heavy 
costs. Hence it will be seen that salvage 
services are not regarded favourably, in conse- 
quence of the uncertain rewards, and there is 
little cause for surprise if masters prefer to 
have a blind eye on such occasions, 

A very curious case of salvage seems likely 
to come before the courts in the near future. 
The large ocean liner, Furst Bismarck, one of 
the Hamburg-American steamships, collided 
with a French sailing-vessel some leagues to 
the westward of Ireland, on the homeward 
passage from New York. The Frenchmen per- 
sisted in seeking safety on board the German 
steamer ; so the mate and some seamen of the 
latter were placed on board the abandoned 
sailer with instructions to make for Queenstown, 
and the liner proceeded on her passage. Strange 
to relate, the Furst Bismarck on her next out- 
ward passage actually passed this French vessel 
with her German crew, who signalled ‘All 
well’ to their own ship, and have since arrived 
at a British port with their charge. Such an 
instance of salvage is doubtless unique, and it 
will be interesting to learn the decision as to 
compensation for services rendered. 


ROMANCE OF A BULLOCK CART. 
CHAPTER III. 


‘I pEcLARE here is that young man Bowman 
again, said Aunt Ada, as she saw him enter 
by the stable-yard gate. 

The young lady looked up from her needle- 
work and laughed. ‘As he is to be our escort 
to the estancia, he wishes to learn something 
of his duties, I suppose.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ replied Aunt Ada. ‘We will see 
enough of him at the estancia. Mr Gilroy has 
sent him with some other message. Fussy old 
man! I wish he would let us manage our own 
business.’ 

To a servant she called: ‘Julia, set another 
cover, and put out some wine. Here is a 
gentleman come to breakfast.’ 

Bowman knew the ways of the place, and 
had a brush down before he approached the 
ladies, seated under the veranda. He saluted 
them with easy gaiety. ‘Good-morning, Miss 
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Ada—Good-morning, Miss Maggie. I am the 
humble and delighted bearer of despatches to 
your graces.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Miss Ada, ‘It is for me— 
only one of the graces. Some long list of 
articles for the camp, I suppose.’ 

‘When do you think we will start, Mr Bow- 
man?’ inquired Maggie. 

‘To-morrow, I suppose; but Mr Gilroy has 
not yet spoken to me about it.’ 

‘That is just like him; he thinks you should 
be like soldiers, ready to march at a moment’s 
notice.’ 

Miss Ada was glancing through her letter, 
and interrupted: ‘But he says here that 
Stanley Brown is looking after our affairs, and 
that he will accompany us.’ 

‘Oh, that must be a mistake, Miss Ada,’ said 
Bowman hurriedly. ‘Stanley is only looking 
after the packages, the bullock cart, and all 
that, you know.’ 

‘No, indeed. He says quite distinctly that 
Stanley Brown will go with us, and remain at 
the estancia till he himself will arrive there.’ 

Mr Bowman looked from one to the other 
in consternation. ‘I did not think he was such 
a sneak,’ said he. 

Miss Maggie coloured, and bit her lips. 

‘He knew that I was to be appointed. I 
told him so, and how delighted I was about it, 
and that you ladies were pleased with the 
|. arrangement; and he has gone and sneaked 
behind my back. I call it shameful mean,’ 

‘I don’t think Mr Stanley Brown would do 
anything mean,’ said Miss Chumley coldly. 

‘Perhaps not. It may be only a_ mistake. 
Let me explain it to Mr Gilroy. Give me a 
note to him, saying you wish me to come, and 
it will be all right.’ 

Aunt Ada laughed heartily. ‘My dear Mr 
Bowman, I should be delighted if you came. 
It would be more delightful if both of you 
came. You could attend to Maggie, and Stanley 
Brown would look after me.’ 

‘That’s the very thing,’ cried Bowman with 
rising hope. ‘The old gov—I mean Mr Gilroy 
—will do anything you wish. Put that in your 
note.’ 

Both -ladies laughed this time, he spoke so 
eagerly. 

‘I fear it cannot be done,’ said Aunt Ada. 
‘Mr Gilroy is, as you know, a perfect autocrat. 
If a woman like me interfered with his clerks 
—oh my !—the heavens would fall.’ 

‘That would be no interference. Surely you 
have a right to choose your own escort.—Miss 
Maggie, won’t you say a word?’ 

‘Oh! I dare not interfere. I am only a 
package, a bundle of clothes. If Aunt Ada 
cannot do it, how can I?’ 

‘I never heard of such a mean, underhand 
trick in all my life before,’ said Bowman 
bitterly. 

He did not enjoy his breakfast, although his 
fair hostesses plied him with all sorts of good 
things; and he left the quinta with his soul 
full of bitterness, and internally vowing all 
sorts of vengeance against Stanley. 

Bowman did not see his treacherous friend, 


as he called him, that day; and next day, his 
resentment being in no whit abated, he gave | 


no reply to Stanley’s greeting at the common 
breakfast-table. Guessing something of what 
had happened, the latter ignored his discourtesy, 
and went about his duties without forcing an 
explanation. Later in the day it was discovered 
that a quantity of new wool-sacks was required 
at the estancia, Mr Gilroy instructed Stanley 
to despatch Mr Bowman to procure them in 
town, that they might be stowed beneath the 
driver’s seat in the carriage. 

‘Why do you not go on your own jobs?’ 
asked Bowman sulkily. 

‘I must attend to something else. At any 
rate Mr Gilroy said you were to go. If you 
don’t believe me, go and ask him.’ 

Bowman dared not make further objection. 
He put on his hat and went. He called at 
various stores without getting what he wanted, 
when he heard a female voice calling him by 
name. 

‘Seior Bowman! Sefior Bowman !’ 

He saw standing at a house-door, in a narrow 
street near the beach, the girl Julia, the hand- 
maid of the Misses Chumley at the quinta. 

‘I am in the greatest distress, Seftor Bow- 
man. I am out by permission to-day to see 
my parents before going to the camp. I am 
delayed, and have lost the last train to Bel- 
grano. What must I do? 

‘My good girl, I don’t know what you are 
to do. At what hour does the carriage leave 
to-morrow 2 

‘About ten, after an early breakfast.’ 

‘Then stop where you are, and go early to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘But they will be anxious and angry.’ 

‘They may; but you must get over that,’ 

‘Will you, Sefior Bowman, do me the great 
kindness to inform the young gentleman who 
goes with us, so that he may explain.’ 

‘Que esperanza ; there is no need for that.’ 

‘St, seor—there is much need. I may lose 
my place, and my father may lose his employ- 
ment at the barracca.’ 

She looked very much distressed, and broke 
into sobs. Poor girl! she dared not explain the 
real cause of her grief. Her mother had that 
day fallen a victim to the fever, and had just 
followed the long procession to the Southern 
Cemetery. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Bowman. ‘I will tell 
them, and make it all right for youu—Can you 
tell me where I can get wool-wraps to buy. 
If your father is in, he will know.’ 

‘Wool-wraps. He has some in_ the house 
now, belonging to the estancia; he brought 
them from the barracca a few days ago.’ 

‘These will do. Get them tied well up, and 
I will call a changador to carry them to the 
office.’ 

‘And you will explain the reason of my 
absence? Do not fail me, Sefior Bowman.’ 

‘All right. I will remember.’ 

Bowman was still brooding over his grievance, 
and cudgelling his brains for some method of 
paying out that sneak Stanley Brown. If he 
ad contemplated the deadliest revenge that an 


evil, reckless passion could conceive, it could 
scarcely be worse than that which he was now 
unconsciously doing. What his impotent resent- 
ment failed to perform was now being accom- 
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plished by his carelessness and disobedience to 
orders. ‘The house and all in it were infected. 
Julia and her father were only obeying the 
law of the native Argentine nature in doing 
everything possible to conceal it. It is due to 
him to say that, had he known of the possible 
consequences, he would have stood aghast at 
his own remissness; a frightful lesson might 
have flashed before him, and his own future 
been a brighter and a better one. But he did 
not know. The changador was called, the 
arcel handed over to him, and that evening 
it was stowed beneath the seat of the travelling 
carriage. 

Bowman promised to explain the girl’s absence 
to Stanley, that she might be excused to her 
mistress ; but he only did so to pacify her and 
alleviate her evident distress. It was really 
such a trifling matter, and for him to be the 
bearer of a message from a servant girl—it was 
too absurd! So, of course, he said nothing 
about it; and the ladies in the quinta were in 
a state of considerable alarm and anxiety in 
consequence. 

She arrived before breakfast, and was duly 
scolded. She had been crying, as her eyes and 
cheeks showed clearly, and that was attributed 
to her distress at having overstaid her leave. 

Miss Ada gave her final instructions to the 
gardener and his wife about her favourite rose- 
tree and her Dorking fowls; had another look 
through the house, and then found she had 
forgot her smelling-bottle ; inquired at her niece 
for the fifth time if everything was in the 
hamper ; cautioned the driver. But at last she 
seated herself in the carriage and gave the 
word to go. 

Stanley was patiently sitting on his horse, 
and would have been in no hurry to depart if 
the young lady whom he worshipped at a dis- 
tance had not been so cold in her demeanour. 
He began to think that her affections might be 
fixed on his friend Bowman, and that she 
was. resenting his supersession. Stanley almost 
regretted that he had been appointed to a duty 
that was apparently unwelcome to her. 

The route lay partly citywards, striking the 
northern boundary by Calle Callao, thence on 
to the Flores road, by which the way was 
straight to Lujan. 

Stanley rode beside the carriage, and as there 
had been sufficient rain during the night to lay 
the dust, and the morning air was fresh, there 
was no reason why their journey should not 
begin with all the exhilaration of spirits that 
befits a party on pleasure bent. But he was in 
a brown-study, and Flores was passed, and 
Floresta reached, before he began to discharge 
the sulky demon that had taken possession of 
him. He took off the broad Panama hat he 
wore, and fanned himself vigorously; then 
riding close to the carriage, he said: ‘I hope 
you do not find the heat too intolerable ?’ 

‘Oh, Stanley Brown,’ cried Aunt Ada, ‘you 
have been looking so stern, that I have been 
afraid to speak to you. You are worse than no 
escort at all. I am sure I wish that young 
man Bowman had come; he can talk.’ 

‘I really beg your pardon, Miss Ada; I was 
thinking,’ 

‘What were you thinking of, man?—Look at 


that girl Julia; she does nothing but cry and 
groan, although we have forgiven her long 
ago.’ 

The girl had the front seat all to herself; 
but she was huddled in the corner, her face 
buried in her hands, groaning. He pulled his 
horse round to the other side of the carriage. 

‘Come, Julia; don’t be foolish, What is the 
matter with you?’ 


‘Nothing, she replied. ‘I will be better 
presently.’ With an apparent effort, she sat up 
and wiped her eyes. er face was flushed and 
'swollen, her eyes inflamed and watery. She 
‘shivered, and drew a light poncho tight about 
her shoulders. 

As Stanley gazed at her, an awful fear took 
possession of his soul. He had not yet seen 
any one attacked by the plague, and could not 
recognise the symptoms ; but the dark suspicion 
entered his mind that this was a case. What 
could he do? He dropped a little to the rear 
to think. The girl was now quiet, but was 
evidently repressing an inclination to cry with 

ain. 

, ‘Julia, you are ill,’ said Aunt Ada. ‘Take a 
sniff of my smelling-bottle. 

‘Gracias—I am quite well now.’ 

Stanley took up a position from which he 
could watch her face ; and for another half-hour 
| they travelled along in silence; then, as if she 
|could bear it no longer, she lay back in the 
corner groaning as before. 


Ada. ‘Something must be done.’ 

Stanley again rode alongside. ‘The girl is 
ill, Miss Chumley, perhaps seriously. Should 
we turn back ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no. If it is serious, we cannot 
take her to the quinta. It would be out of the 
<<. What do you think, Mr Stanley? 

h, tell me, what do you think ? 

‘In another hour we will reach Moron ; there 
is a hotel or a fonda there. We can surely 
hire some person to look after her.’ 

‘Yes, yes. But what do you think? What 
is it?’ 

Both ladies looked at him so anxiously that 
he felt himself in a cruel quandary. He dared 
not give vent to his suspicions, in case they 
proved false, and he dared not continue exposing 
them to danger. 

‘Where did she sleep last night, do you 
know?’ he asked. 

‘At her father’s house in the city,’ 

‘Ask her if the fever was there.’ 

‘Julia, answer me,’ cried Miss Ada. ‘Is there 
any sickness in your father’s house? Is he 
well? Is your mother well? 

‘Mi madre! mi madre!’ screamed the girl. 
‘Heaven forgive me! my mother is dead,’ 

Both ladies turned pale. Miss Ada closed 
her lips tightly. ‘We may as well make up 
our minds for the worst, she said.—‘ Now, what 
do you propose, Mr Stanley Brown ?’ 

‘We must leave her at Moron—that’s all we 
can do. I suggest that one of the horses be 
taken out. Miss Maggie can ride him with a 
rug for a saddle. You can take my horse, and 
I will get into the carriage. 

‘What for? cried both ladies in astonish- 
ment. 


‘I am sure you are ill, Julia” cried Aunt’ 
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‘You will escape the infection if it should be! you must take this man’s horses and ride on 


the fever.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Miss Ada. ‘I would not 
sit on a man’s saddle for all the Yellow Jacks 
in South America.’ 

‘Nor I, said Miss Maggie. 

‘Then perhaps you could crowd together on 
the box-seat beside the coachman.’ 

‘Indeed, we will not,’ said Miss Maggie. 
us get on as fast as we can. If it is the fever, 
the mischief is done already.’ 

There was a tremor in her voice, notwith- 
standing her brave words, She leaned back on 
the cushions with hands tightly clasped, watch- 
ing the sick girl. Julia was clearly getting 
worse, and from time to time writhed in pain. 
Anxiety was gnawing at the hearts of her com- 
panions, when, with a universal sigh of relief, 
they saw the blue and white tiles of the Moron 
church glittering in the sun. 

Moron was then a small scattered village of 
mud ranches and a very large imposing church 
—a plaza or square having the church on one 
side, and the police-station and a few brick 
houses on the other. The inhabitants cultivated 
little quintas for the supply of the capital with 
vegetables, fowls, and eggs. Like the majority 
of the natives of the camp, they were suspicious 
and distrustful of strangers. Their natural lack 
of hospitality was now intensified to the highest 
degree by the presence of yellow fever in the 
city. Our travellers, to their dismay, found 
every door remorselessly shut in their faces ; 
and packs of hungry dogs yelled and barked 
at them ferociously from behind the hedges. 
There was a fonda in the plaza, which the pro- 
prietor grandiloquently denominated a_ hotel. 
Stanley had dismounted there, and incautiously 
demanded a room for a sick person who was in 
the carriage. He further stated his wish to 
hire a nurse to attend upon her. The fellow 
who kept the place no sooner heard this than 
he shut and bolted his door, and requested 
Stanley to leave. If he required refreshments, 
he would carry them outside. This was the 
first staggering blow to their hopes. Applica- 
tions to the neighbouring houses were of no 
avail. He went to the church, and saw an old 
couple, who informed him that it was closed, 
aud all the Fathers away in Buenos Ayres, 
helping their brethren to attend to the sick. 

He had a momentary gleam of hope when he 
learned at the fonda that his own bullock 
cart had spent the night there; but it was 
dissipated immediately when he remembered 
the impossibility of overtaking it before it 
reached Lujan. It seemed certain now that 
there was no alternative left to themselves but 
to continue their journey to that town, and to 
carry their patient with them. There was a 
hospital and a religious establishment there, 
and they would certainly succour them. 

But the patient was now delirious. It was 
impossible for the ladies to travel with her. 
He tried the hotel onee more. The landlord 
swore by all his saints that he had no accom- 
modation for them ; but he offered them horses 
to go elsewhere. Stanley eagerly snatched at 
that crumb of comfort, and immediately stated 
his news to the ladies. 

‘There is no help for it, dear Miss Chumley ; 


‘Let | 


to Lujan. I will follow with the girl in the 
carriage. You can gallop there in less than two 
hours. It will take the carriage three or more. 
You will find the bullock cart there. Detain 
it; we may want the driver's assistance.’ 

Aunt Ada made a faint protest ; but Stanley 
was firm, and they acquiesced. He opened the 
hamper to get at the refreshments; but beyond 
a glass of wine and a small biscuit, they could 
take nothing. Horses with side-saddles came 
out from the yard; they mounted, and went 
off on their sixteen-mile gallop. Stanley felt 
as if a load had _ been en from him 
when he saw them ride off; and there was a 
er from Maggie’s tearful eyes which com- 
orted him greatly. 

Now he gave his attention to the patient. 
He made a couch for her between the two 
seats of the carriage, and attempted to force 
some wine into her mouth. 

‘Where do we go now, sefior? Back to 
Buenos Ayres?’ inquired the coachman. 

‘No; on to Lujan as fast as possible.’ 

‘I wish my legs had been broken before I 
started on this journey. Let us leave her by 
the roadside—she is dying.’ 

‘Get up, and let us be off; said Stanley 
sternly. ‘You are in no danger.’ 

The man obeyed, and they drove off. The 
poor girl was now delirious, and he was 
obliged to hold her down by main force. By 
an arrangement of the window-straps, he was 
enabled to restrain such movements and keep 
his seat without coming into unnecessary con- 
tact with her. An hour passed, and her moan- 
ings became feebler and her motions weaker, 
till they ceased entirely, and she lay in com- 
plete lethargy. Her breathing became heavy 
and quick, with choking gasps as a black fluid 
gurgled from her mouth. He attempted to 
raise her head and give her relief. She opened 
her eyes, and they remained fixed, Her breath- 
ing had ceased—she was dead. 

‘José, José! For God’s sake, stop a minute, 
and look here! Is she dead ?’ 

‘Dead as a wooden god, sefior.’ 

‘No, no. Lift her up till I try her with 
some brandy.’ 

‘I would not touch the thing for a thousand 
patacones, said the man, standing off. 

There was no pulse or breath, and the eyes 
were fixed ; and the black stains over mouth and 
chin gave the poor girl a terribly repulsive look. 

‘She is dead,’ said Stanley after a long 

ause. ‘We must get on. I will now sit 

eside you, coachman, 

‘Sit as far off as you can, then, sefior ;’ and 
pointing to Stanley’s hands, on which were 
some black stains, ‘you’d better go and wash 
your hands in the ditch. 

‘IT will do that, and leave my coat in the 
coach.—Now, then, you need not be afraid.’ 

‘It is a provocation of Providence, sefior. 
You will throw this thing into the ditch first.’ 

‘No, you barbarian! We must take it to 
Lujan, and report to the police before going 
anywhere else.’ 

‘Saeristi! I am not going to drive a hearse.’ 

‘Then you must get off and walk. I will 
drive myself.’ 
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Muttering curses in a tremulous undertone, 
the man gathered up his reins and whipped 
the horses viciously. They drove fast, and went 
rapidly past the door of the hotel at Lujan, 
much to the surprise of Miss Ada Chumley, 
who was anxiously watching for them. She 
saw the rough outline of the still form lying 
in the carriage, and easily guessed what had 
happened. She hurried to the room where her 
niece was. 

‘Oh, Maggie! I do believe that poor girl is 
dead. The carriage is just gone past, and 
Stanley Brown is beside the driver.’ 

Maggie burst into tears. ‘I wish we had 
never left Buenos Ayres.’ 

‘No use wishing, child. Dry your tears, and 
let us make the best of it. You must say 
nothing to the people here till Stanley Brown 
comes.’ 

It was more than an hour before Stanley 
appeared, and made his report to the awe-struck 
women. After he had concluded, he proposed 
to order dinner for them in their bedroom, 
as the only means of avoiding the public room. 

‘What have you done with the carriage, and 
with —her ? 

‘The body will be interred from the comisaria 
early to-morrow. I will see to it. The carriage 
is being properly disinfected.’ 

‘Will it be safe to travel in it?’ 

‘Quite safe. I would not expose you to any 
danger, believe me.’ 

‘T do believe you, Stanley Brown. Well, we 
are here to-day, and there to-morrow,’ said Miss 
Ada with a pious intonation. 

The dinner was not a very merry one, yet 
Stanley tried to make it as cheerful as possible. 
The human machine must receive its fuel, or it 
will rebel. The bright lines of life scintillate 
rapidly through its shadows, or it would be in- 
supportable. Englishmen and Englishwomen 
make the most of the bright lines, and, at the 
risk of being called unsympathetic, are content 
to pass through the dark ones with stolid 
endurance. In spite of their tragic troubles, 
they were hungry, and the conclusion of the 
meal found them more comfortable in mind 
and body. To Stanley it was but a short 
respite from worry; the landlord begged a 
private interview with him. 

‘Sefior, pardon me. Is it true that one of 
your party died of the fever on the road?’ 

‘It is true. But there is no cause for alarm. 
You may consult the doctor of police; he will 
tell you the same.’ 

‘Ah, sefior, that may be true; but it would 
ruin my house if it became known.’ 

‘Que disparate /—unonsense, man! Your house 
is full of people from the town,’ 

‘That is true; but they brought no dead 
bodies with them. You must leave my house, 
sefior, immediately.’ 

‘Indeed, I will not, said Stanley. ‘And I 
defy you to put me out by force.’ 

*I will call a policeman.’ 

‘Very well; you will come with me to the 
station.’ 

A policeman was called; and two mounted 
men, in ragged blue-gray uniforms, and with 
long rusty cavalry sabres, responded to the call. 
This was a display of force that could not be 


disputed. Stanley willingly marched to thie 
comisaria, quite confident that the officer there 
would protect him. But he reckoned with im- 
perfect knowledge. The wisdom of the Lujan 
municipality had only that day decided that in 
view of the alarming state of matters in Buenos 
Ayres, all fugitives from the city must undergo 
quarantine before they could be allowed to 
occupy lodgings in the town. The carpenters 
were even then at work completing the wooden 
shanty which was to serve as the quarantine 
hotel. Stanley was the first arrival, and his 
was a particularly bad case. 

Both doctor and officer cross-examined him. 

‘Where was the rest of his party? Why do 
they not all present themselves ?’ 

Stanley stoutly replied, ‘There is only myself 
and the coachman; the other one is dead.’ 

‘There are two ladies, said the landlord. 

‘They are acquaintances of mine; but they 
did not come with me; they came on _ horse- 
back a long time before I arrived here.’ 

- landlord had to admit the truth of 
this. 

‘But they also came from Buenos Ayres,’ 
said the medico, anxious to have a good haul 
of patients. 

‘No, sefior, said Stanley; ‘they come from 
Belgrano.’ 

‘How are we to know that?’ asked the 
officer. 

‘Psut! Belgrano, Buenos Ayres, all the same,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘Not quite, amigo doctor; the Council’s order 
only applies to the city of Buenos Ayres,’ said 
the comisario. 

‘Then you dare not interfere with the ladies,’ 
said Stanley. ‘You ought to know them: they 
are the ladies Chumley, Inglesas. Their estancia 
is ten leagues from here, in the next partido, 
and they live at the quinta Gilroy, in Belgrano. 
They are now on their way to the estancia.’ 

The officer consulted a huge official volume, 
and found therein confirmation of Stanley’s 
statement. 

‘Well, sefior, you and your coachman must 
sleep in quarantine hotel to-night. You will be 
quite comfortable. You will have everything 
you can pay for. Where is your coachman?’ 

‘No doubt he is with his horses. I have not 
seen him since I was here last.’ 

A policeman was ordered to search for and 
bring in the coachman; but he was not to be 
found, nor did his employers ever see him 
again. He was already trembling with cowardly 
apprehensions, and seeing Stanley taken charge 
of by the police completed his panic. He 
resolved on instant flight. He took the two 
horses belonging to the Moron innkeeper, and 
as the saddles were inside the hotel, he made a 
recado for himself of the wool-sacks which 
were in the box-seat of his carriage. Travelling 
inwards from the camp, he would not be 
objected to at Moron. e reached that village 
before midnight; slept camp-fashion on the 
infected wool-sacks, took the fever, and died of 


it. 

The ladies supposed that Stanley’s continued 
absence arose from the necessity of making 
arrangements for the funeral in the early 
morning. The landlord brought them a note 
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from him, simply begging to be excused for the 
night, but the garrulous innkeeper told the 
story in his own way, and succeeded in sending 
them to bed nervous and unhappy. 


TENGGER, OR THE GREAT SAND 
SEA OF JAVA. 


A TRAVELLER who has visited Java and not 
seen Tengger is like the man who claimed to 
have ‘done’ America without making the usual 
pilgrimage to Niagara. Tengger is the wonder 
of the island. It is also one of the wonders 
of the world, being the largest crater in ex- 
istence. If further attractions are required, it 
may be added that Tengger is an _ active 
volcano ; and visitors have always the off-chance 
of seeing another such eruption on the largest 
possible scale as that which Mount Galonggung 
favoured them with in October 1822. It must 
be added that scientific people consider it only 
an off-chance, and if the possibility had been 
less remote, our curiosity might have been less 
exacting. 

Java has been styled by some writers the 
‘Lid of Hell,’ because there are no fewer than 
forty-six active volcanoes scattered up and down 
it, and the soil of the entire island consists 
largely of volcanic matter. Tengger is in the 
east end of Java. Not far from it is Semeroe, 
which is the loftiest of all the volcanoes of Java, 
By going up Tengger you not only become 
personally acquainted with one of the wonders 
of the world, but you get a fine view of 
Semeroe in the distance free. Therefore, when 
we had partaken of Dutch hospitality at 
Batavia, attended the wedding of the daughter 
of a wealthy Chinese opium contractor, visited 
one of the horrible dens from which the Dutch 
Government derive their opium-tainted revenue, 
inspected a new kind of orchid which was the 
pride and joy of its discoverer’s heart, and 
peeped into the working of the Dutch courts 
of injustice, we decided that we must go to 
Tengger. 

We went by land. First, the way lay through 
picturesque villages (dessas), whose dark roofs of 
atap-leaves and golden-yellow fences contrasted 
admirably with the background of dark-green 
fruit-trees. Then came plantations of cocoa-nut 
palms. After that, great flat fields of rice 
marked out like squares on a chessboard by 
long embankments, on which a _ promisin 
growth of toeri or klampies bushes flourished 
serenely. In the distance beyond the palms 
and the rice-fields rose the forest-covered slopes 
of the stately volcanic ranges. 

The scenery of Java is intensely picturesque, 
but the people are a poor lot. Their highest 
ideal of life seems to be to earn enough money 
by rice-cultivation to be able to indulge in 
a grand debauch at the inevitable opium den 
which the Chinese opium contractors have 
established in every 7 a with the express 
sanction of the Dutch Government. The 
Javanese have been crushed almost to slavery 
by centuries of oppression. The word most 
frequently on their lips when addressing a 
European is Engeh, The Dutchman calls the 
Javanese ‘brute’ or ‘stupid ass’ at pleasure, 


and the subject race replies submissively : 
‘“Engeh, Kandjeng toean’ (Yes, your Excellency). 

The spurs of Tengger, like the roots of an 
enormous oak, extend for an immense distance 
away from the parent crater, and we were 
actually on the lower slopes of the mountain 
long before the ascent became at all mountain- 
ous. The road lay through forests of cocoa- 
nut palms, bananas, mangoes, and other tropi- 
cal fruit-trees. The natural product, however, 
which interested me most during this portion 
of the journey was the ‘kamadoog,’ or devil- 
thistle, a strange-looking plant, with great broad 
heart-shaped leaves. The edges of these leaves 
were jagged like a saw, and the under-surfaces 
were covered with white hairy down. ‘This 
kamadoog is the most terrible weed that the 
earth produces. The slightest contact with its 
leaves occasions a violent itching, which is as 
painful as a severe burn—at least, so I was 
told; and it may be imagined that I had no 
wish to test the truth of the story by personal 
experience. I was further told that the leaves 
were sometimes used as instruments of tor- 
ture, and that a flogging administered with 
them caused such excruciating agony, that the 
strongest man would literally howl like a wild 
beast in the intolerable anguish of it. Pleasant 

ople must be the individuals who apply their 

nowledge of botany in this fashion. 

The sides of Tengger rise at an easy slope, 
and, as a rule, nowhere attain an inconvenient 
steepness. Above the palm-forests come bamboo 
jungles, very difficult to traverse. Additional 
complications occasionally turn up in the shape 
of tigers and wild boars. There are one tiger 
and one boar, however, which will never ob- 
struct travellers again. The tiger’s skin now 
makes an excellent rug with stuffed head and 
‘real’ claws, over which my friends stumble 
with monotonous persistence. 

Tengger is only about eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea—quite a ‘little hill, 
in fact, as its name implies. Semeroe goes up | 
for some four thousand feet higher, and from 
that altitude looks down on Tengger. On the 
other hand, Tengger lias a crater which meas- 
ures sixteen miles round—that is to say, is as 
big as a moderate-sized lake. Looking down at 
this crater from the trachytic wall which sur- 
rounded it, the general effect was that of a huge 
arena of sand walled in by a range of low 
hills, which varied from five hundred to a 
thousand feet above the sandy floor. In the 
centre of this arena rose a group of low hills, 
all ridiculously exact cones, and none over a 
thousand feet high. Imagine the Colosseum on 
a vast scale with painted panoramas of moun- 
tainous scenery ranged all round in front of 
the benches. Or imagine a huge pie-dish of 
very extraordinary shape, in the centre of 
which some one has placed the bowl of a wine- 
glass, having first snapped off the stem. The 
true disrespect of this latter comparison will 
be apparent when it is explained that the wine- 
glass represents the modern active crater of 
Tengger which is called the Bromo. This is a 
regular cone about six hundred feet high, which 
is always crowned with a wreath of smoke, and 
sometimes flings out columns of sand and 
cinders in a manner calculated to be very 
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embarrassing to tourists who happen to be on 
the spot at the time. 

Near the Bromo are two other cones, respec- 
tively known as Watangan (the Hill of Audi- 
ence) and Butak (the Bold), about which, owing 
to their height and steepness, very little is 
known, except that they have not been active 
within recent times. The sand-arena which 
surrounds the Bromo and its two companions 
is known as the ‘Dasar, and also as the 
‘Great Sand Sea of Java,’ because all round the 
lower slopes of the cones the sand is blown 
into ridges just as is ‘the ribbed sea-sand.’ For 
the most part, the Dasar is as sterile as the 
Sahara; but in one spot where, owing to the 
slope of the surface, the rain accumulates and 
remains for a while, there is quite a little 
prairie of vegetation. All the rest of the crater 
is shifting sand and fine dust, which fly in 
clouds and columns before the winds. The un- 
suspecting traveller, however, who crosses the 
Dasar for the first time may be inclined to 
doubt this statement, when he sees before him 
a dazzling vision of bright towers and minarets, 
rippling waters, and waving palm-trees. Fairy- 
land reached at last, is the first thought, and 
then one remembers the mirage. And, alas, 


‘as one advances towards it, the bright vision 


is already melting away into the broad bare 
expanse of grayish plain. 

he Bromo derives its name from Brama or 
Brahma, for it is an object of special rever- 
ence to a Brahminical community which dwells 
obscurely on the slopes of Tengger. At certain 
seasons of the year, the high-priest of Brahma 
goes up the Bromo and makes offerings of rice 
to Brahma. As the cone is entirely covered 
with shifting sand and the sides are pretty 
steep, the high-priest would have no easy climb, 
were it not for the devotion of his flock, who 
have arranged a_ regular staircase of broad 
uneven steps leading to the very top of the 
crater, 

Up this staircase we went with the purely 
mundane view of seeing what was going on in 
the crater; but the sight which met our eyes 
when we reached the actual summit would 
well have repaid a scramble up without assist- 
ance. Imagine an immense funnel about a mile 
round, and some six hundred feet deep, the 
sides of which converge in a steep angle as 
they descend, and at the bottom a horrible lake 
of greenish fluid, on the surface of which 
bubbles are ever breaking, while jets of smoke 
come up at intervals, bringing a whiff of sul- 
phur from below. The thought crossed my 
mind at once—what would happen to a man 
who was seized with vertigo while standing on 
the edge of this gulf?—and then, that this was 
a story which Edgar Allen Poe ought to have 
written as a companion to the ‘Descent into 
the Maelstrém.’ Even while we stood on the 
brink, looking down into the abyss, the surface 
of the greenish lake was convulsed by the 
forces below; the mountain trembled, as if 
shaken by an earthquake, and a column of 
smoke and ashes spouted up before our eyes, 
falling short of the summit, | Boren while our 
ears were saluted by subterranean rumblings 
like distant thunder. The idea of staying to be 
shot at with hot ashes, even by an exhausted 


voleano, struck us about this time as having 
its disagreeable side. The next shot might be 
a better one. So, as a military despatch would 
put it, we retired in good order. 

Some idea of what Tengger could do if it 
were ever to put forth its old powers may be 
gathered from the accounts of the great erup- 
tion of Mount Galonggung which took place in 
October 1822. :The outbreak was preceded by 
the most frightful subterranean thunder and 
shaking of the earth. Then suddenly a huge 
black mass rose out of the crater, and spread 
with amazing rapidity over the face of the sky, 
blotting out the sun and burying the land in 
thick darkness, amid the horror of which the 
thunder roared continuously, and the lightning 
flashed in an appalling manner. To add to the 
terrific character of the scene, a deluge of liquid 
mud and boiling water sprang suddenly from 
the mountain-top, and flooded the country, 
sweeping away forests, villages, everything in its 
irresistible career. All the while there was a 
continuous discharge of volleys of stones, ashes, 
and sand. Great blocks of basalt were hurled 
to a distance of seven miles. The eruption 
continued for about three hours ; and when the 
sun once more appeared through the darkness, 
it shone on a smoking desert. 

The theory most favoured by scientific people 
is that, in days before the historic period, 
Tengger used to throw out lava like a well- 
conducted volcano, and built itself gradually a 
cone-like top. At that time probably the whole 
of the Dasar was an open crater belching fire 
in columns sixteen miles round. Then the 
activity of the subterranean forces became less, 
and the by portions of the top fell in, 
choking up the crater, and forming a confused 
surface of tumbled blocks, Through the centre 
of this chaotic plain the subterranean fires 
forced their way in several places, and gradu- 
ally built up cones over each orifice. At this 
time the mountain took to throwing out sand, 
and ejected it in such prodigious quantities as 
to cover the floor of the Dasar with a perfectly 
smooth surface of that material, and ee the 
sides of the cones with it as well. It is to be 
hoped that in the interests of the surrounding 
district Tengger will restrict itself to this em- 
ployment, without any return to the more 
terrific performances of prehistoric days. 
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CroMWELL with great directness of speech in- 
formed the French ambassador, after the battle 
of the Dunes, that if Dunkirk was not at once 
given up to him, they should see Lockhart 
himself with an English army at the gates of 
Paris. The threat was sufficient. Cromwell’s 
troops and Cromwell’s firm resolve won Dun- 
kirk for England. Only a few years later, and 
the greed of Charles II. and his mistresses led 
him to offer this stronghold to the highest bidder. 
The ‘chaffering away’ of Dunkirk lasted some 
time, for Spain, Holland, and France, each 
wanted it; and the merchants of London were 
themselves ready to offer almost any money to 
avert the alienation of so valuable a seaport. 
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They knew that when the place ceased to be 
arefuge for their own trading ships, it was 
the most convenient shelter for the ships and 
the privateers of their enemies. In the end, 
Charles sold Dunkirk to France for five million 
livres, not a penny of which ever reached 
Pepys at the Admiralty ; he had vainly hoped 
for some of this money ‘to pay the navy, as 
he says in his Diary. 

For many a long year, Dunkirk was known 
as a nest of pirates, and became a sore trouble 
to English traders. Among the most notable 
of these sea-robbers was one Jerome Valbré. 
His name is remembered, because he had for 
some time a cabin-boy called Jean Bart, who 
took part in many of his most desperate adven- 
tures, but who was destined to become an 
historical personage. The boy’s origin was of 
the humblest, his only claim to hereditary dis- 
tinction being the fact that his grandfather, a 
fierce old pirate, was known as ‘the fox of 
the sea.’ Young Bart, it appears, suffered greatly 
in the service of the cruel Valbré, and gladly 
seized upon the chance of passing into the 
employ of De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch 
admiral. In 1667 he accompanied that com- 
mander in his too memorable raid upon the 
English coast. Whilst Jean Bart was helping 
to cut away the paltry defences of booms an 
chains across the Medway and the Thames, the 
streets of Wapping were full of starving sea- 
men, who said that unless they were paid their 
wages, they would not venture their lives 
against the Dutch. Whilst Sheerness, and many 
a first-class naval ship, was burning, it was a 
fair June night, and King Charles, supping 
with the Duchess of Monmouth, amused him- 
self by killing the moths that flew through the 
open window, fluttering round the lights on 
his luxurious table ! 

There is little doubt but that some of the 
disaffected amongst our men took service at 
this time with the Dutch, weary of working 
and fighting for unpaid ‘tickets’ They frankly 
said ‘they did fight for dollars now.’ From 
some of these renegades, Jean Bart learned a 
fair smattering of English, which was to serve 
him well later in his career. When Louis 
XIV. declared war against the Dutch, Bart— 
not wishing to remain with the enemies of his 
country, for, as a native of Dunkirk, he was 
a Frenchman—sought his discharge. This they 
were unwilling to give him, for he had already 
made his mark as a man of remarkable courage 
and boldness; and the Dutch offered him very 
advantageous terms if he would remain in their 
service. This he declined; but it was only by 
great stratagems that he got clear away, and 
established himself at Dunkirk. Here he soon 
became a master-pirate, the townsmen giving 
him command of a galiot, mounted with two 
pieces of cannon, and manned by thirty-six 
sailors. Many an English merchantman had 
cause to rue the valour of Jean Bart, and to 
lament over the loss of Dunkirk, which shel- 
tered the thriving trade of piracy in a port so 
close at hand. 

The fame of the bold pirate reached the 
French Court, and the king actually sent him 
a medal and a gold chain, in acknowledgment 
of his services against the king’s enemies. Soon 


afterwards, Louis, wanting to put down piracy 
in the Mediterranean, secured Jean Bart, mak- 
ing him a lieutenant on board a royal frigate. 
Here his first success was to capture a corsair 
of sixteen guns and a hundred and fifty Moors, 

History tells us that, in 1689, France was 
doing all in her power to ruin the commerce 
of England and Holland; and in consequence, 
Jean Bart was supplied with plenty of work. 
On one occasion, when having a sharp encounter 
with a Dutch frigate, his son, a boy of twelve, 
turned deadly pale as the enemy’s broadside 
poured in upon them. This want of courage 
incensed the father, who seized the boy and 
lashed him to the mast, saying: ‘Look on, and 
remember, if we sink, we are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land. 

Jean Bart’s biographer describes that his 
next expedition was to convoy twenty merchant- 
ships to Havre. They were overtaken by two 
English men-of-war. <A desperate fight ensued, 
and our people won the day, carrying off Bart 
and the Bhevalier de Forbin captives to Ply- 
mouth. Such was international courtesy in 


; those days, that on hearing of the arrival of 


these distinguished prisoners, the first thing the 
Mayor did was to invite them to dinner. De 
Forbin, a fastidious Frenchman, who thought 
a great deal about dress, was disgusted at being 
obliged to sit down in the garb of a common 
sailor, for, somehow, he had been despoiled of 
his uniform. He wrote home, complaining, as 
though of a national misfortune, that he seri- 
ously believed he was ‘an object of ridicule.’ 
Jean Bart took matters more easily—he talked 
English as well as he could and kept his 
temper. 

It seems strange, but the prisoners are de- 
scribed as having been kept at an inn in the 
town. It is true the window of their room 
had iron gratings, and the door of the house 
was guarded by soldiers. Not many days 
elapsed, however, before the two Frenchmen 
managed to escape. The biography of Bart 
details at some length the stratagems employed, 
and there is a dramatic account of the prisoners 
waiting hour after hour for the signal, in the 
obscurity of a misty night, that should announce 
that their friends outside were ready. The plot 
was well and carefully arranged ; and, favoured 
by a heavy sea-fog, they got off in a fishing- 
smack. The following day, they landed in 
safety six leagues from St Malo, where they 
found a brigade of soldiers stationed on the 
coast to arrest the unfortunate Huguenots who 
were trying to escape to England away from 
the cruel persecutions they were subjected to 
in their native land! 

Jean Bart’s safe return was marked by pro- 
motion, and as Captain of a first-class man-of- 
war, he succeeded in committing terrible rav- 
ages on English and Dutch trading ships. In 
1691 he made a raid on the coast of Scotland 
and destroyed several villages. The following 
year, Jean Bart had the command of a squadron 
of frigates and a fireship, and is reported to 
have taken or burnt eighty-six sail of English 
merchant-vessels. Besides this, he landed near 
Newcastle, burnt two hundred houses, and is 
said to have returned to Dunkirk with prizes 
valued at five hundred thousand crowns, The 
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Plymouth people would have done well to have 
better looked after the safe-guarding of such a 
risoner! His luck never seemed to forsake 
im, for when the English fleet blockaded Dun- 
kirk, he managed to dash through the lines as 
if he were invulnerable. This adventure made 
him the talk of court and camp, and the king 
himself desired to see him. 

When Jean Bart arrived at Versailles, he was 
detained some time in the ante-chamber, where 
the hangers-on looked somewhat askance at 
the rough sailor. He, nothing daunted, calmly 
lighted his pipe, declining to put it out when 
requested. ‘The king hearing of the inci- 
dent, exclaimed : ‘I will wager it is Jean Bart. 
Let him smoke.’ When His Majesty inquired 
how he managed to break the English blockade, 
he replied : ‘Just with some smart blows and a 
few broadsides, sire.’ 

The king laughed, saying: ‘I should like to 
have ten thousand such fellows as you.’ 

‘I believe you would, replied the blunt 
sailor. 

Later on, as a reward for a signal victory 
over the Dutch, Louis XIV. conferred letters of 
nobility on the successful Captain, The erst- 
while pirate was thus raised to the honours, 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities of a 
gentleman of France under the old régime. 

Bart had sent his son to announce this 
Dutch victory to the king, whereupon the young 
man was made to relate the details of the 
engagement. 

‘You are very young,’ said the king. ‘Did 
you assist in boarding the Admiral’s vessel ?? 

‘Yes, sire; I followed my father.’ 

The young fellow was made much of while 
at court; and the lovelies; woman of her! 
time, the Princess de Conti, took a rose from | 
her bouquet on one occasion, saying: ‘ Present | 
that to your father from me, and tell him to | 
put it in his crown of laurels.’ 

Throughout the summer of 1696, the redoubt- 
able Jean Bart continued his attacks upon both 
English and Dutch, harassing them greatly in | 
their carrying-trade. At the end of the cam- | 
paign, which had been conducted to the king’s | 
satisfaction, the hero of so many fights was | 
again sent for to Versailles. When he entered | 
the presence, His Majesty greeted him by saying: | 
‘Jean Bart, I have named you High Admiral.’ 

‘Sire, you could not have done better, was 
the characteristic reply. 

Bart was as cool in deeds as in words, as the 
following incident will show. He was conduct- 
ing the Prince de Conti to one of the northern 
ports, after the death of Sobieski. De Conti 
was at the time one of the candidates for the 
vacant throne of Poland. When near Ostend, 
they were in imminent danger of being over- 
powered by the Anglo-Dutch fleet. 

‘They never would have taken us prisoners, 
observed Bart, talking over matters when the 
struggle was over. 

‘Why not?’ asked the Prince. ‘Their force 
was vastly superior to ours.’ 

‘I had provided against any mischance,’ replied 
the Admiral. ‘If we had been getting the worst 
of it, my son had orders to blow up our ship, 
and there would have been nothing felt for the 
English to take.’ 


? 


De Conti is reported to have turned pale, 
and requested that as long as he was on board, 
whatever were their misfortunes, no such violent 
remedy should be applied to save their honour. 

It was not till the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
that Jean Bart found repose, after nearly half 
a century of constant fighting He made a 
home for himself at the picturesque town of 
Bergues, a few miles from Dunkirk, living with 
an old relative, a cur¢é of the place. Bergues is 
a place of fighting memories, and has honour- 
able mention in the Chronicles of Froissart. In 
fact, in the eight centuries of its historical exist- 
ence it has suffered sixteen sieges, and has 
been pillaged nine times. But these stirring 
days were past and gone when the Admiral 
took up his abode in the place. The pictur- 
esque belfry, dating from Spanish days, looked 
down upon fortifications on which even then 
the grass was growing. It was a tranquil place 
to smoke his pipe in, but he needed gunpowder 
and the salt sea to keep him alive; and it was 
generally said that the Peace of Ryswick killed 
Jean Bart. He was not too old to have taken 
‘ow in the war of the Spanish Succession, if he 

ad survived till hostilities were declared, but 
he just died of dullness, peace, and competence 
in 1702. His statue, in full fighting gear, 
stands on a lofty pedestal in the picturesque 
market-place of Dunkirk, which is named after 
him, Place Jean Bart. 


SMOKE ABSORPTION. 


THE desirability of dealing successfully with 
the Smoke problem is too universally admitted 
to need further argument at our hands. As 
each succeeding winter sets in, the heavy fogs, 
laden with smoke and soot, which settle down 
on our large cities remind us of the unsolved 
difficulty ; and public wonder is more and more 
aroused that in these days of scientific progress 
and mechanical advance, so little has yet been 
achieved to grapple with a problem which on 
every side is recognised as a question of the 
day. Hitherto, invention has run largely in 
the direction of the consumption of smoke by 
means of special stoking, either mechanically or 
by hand, and though much has undoubtedly 
been achieved in this direction, this mode of 
dealing with smoke in no degree mitigates the 
quantity of sulphurous acid discharged into 
the air, which is most noxious to vegetation, 
injurious to respiration and health, and generally 
conducive to fog-production. 

Under these circumstances, special interest 
attaches to the experiments with Smoke Absorp- 
tion as distinguished from smoke consumption— 
already alluded to—which are being carried out 
by Colonel Dulier at the present time. Colonel 
Dulier’s patent system of smoke absorption aims 
at the removal of both the soot and sulphurous 
acid from the waste gases or gaseous products 
of combustion, by treatment, before passage into 
the chimney, by both steam and water. The 
modus operandi consists in passing a jet of steam 
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into the gases as they leave the boiler-furnace, 
such steam having the same pressure as that 
in the boiler. The object of using steam is to 
assist in the condensation of the tarry hydro- 
carbons, and to saturate the mineral dust with 
water-vapour, thus rendering all more readily 
liable to precipitation by the subsequent treat- 
ment, 

The second and final stage in the process 
consists in passing the gases through a descend- 
ing flue of steel-plating, in which they encounter 
fine sprays of water, formed by forcing water, 
at a pressure of one hundred pounds per square 
inch, through nozzles, by which means both 
soot and dust are precipitated, and pass into a 
tank beneath, which carries off both residues 
and water. 

The apparatus as above described has been 
erected at a large sawmill in Scotland, and 
worked in connection with a boiler driving a 
two hundred and twenty horse-power engine. 
Careful tests of the gases and residues have 
been made by a leading public analyst, who 
certifies that in both samples dealt with the 
sulphurous acid has been reduced by rather 
more than half of the original quantity, and 
that the soot has been removed to the extent 
of ninety-four per cent. in one sample, and of 
ninety-seven per cent. in the other. Equally 
encouraging results were subsequently obtained 
with a more bituminous class of coal containing 
nearly fifty per cent. of carbon. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that 
with the boiler under experiment on the average 
about thirty pounds of sulphurous acid per day 
would go into the atmosphere if untreated, and 
that under Colonel Dulier’s process the quantity 
is reduced to some fourteen pounds; whilst the 
soot is similarly reduced from one hundred 
pounds to about six pounds, The quantity of 
water consumed, as measured by meter, is about 
eight thousand gallons per day of ten hours. 
An advantage in connection with the new 
system is the possibility opened up of being 
able to burn, without producing smoke, the low- 
class coals for which at present there is no 
market. 

An important branch of this new invention 
is its adaptability on a smaller scale to reduce 
the smoke from domestic and other fires, by 
utilising a small quantity of steam generated 
in a boiler forming part of a kitchen range. 
The principle is similar in all respects to that 
already detailed, and need not be repeated ; 
while experiments carried out in London pro- 
duced results of a most encouraging nature. 
Without descending to describe these in all 
their minutia, it may briefly be stated that 
with a large kitchen range burning about twenty 
pounds of coal per hour, not only a considerable 
proportion of the sulphurous acid, but practically 
the whole of the soot, was removed, the apparatus 
being reported upon by experts as exceedingly 
simple to work, and, in fact, almost automatic. 
Further experiments conducted in the north 
have shown the process to work advantageously 
even with short chimney stalks, and to be in 
all ways suitable for use on river-boats. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there 


is much of promise in the new departure, and 
that smoke absorption has very distinct advan- 
tages, which are fully emphasised by practical 
working and expert examination. 


TO A JILT. 


Wuen first we corresponded, you 
Wrote ‘Sir, and I wrote ‘Madam ;’ 

But that was when you knew not me, 
Nor I knew you, from Adam. 


You signed yourself ‘ Most faithfully.’ 
I thought it inexpedient 

To answer you more warmly then, 
And ended, ‘ Your obedient.’ 


But soon you found you knew my aunt’s 
Half-brother’s German sister, 

And so we struck the golden mean 
With ‘Dear,’ and ‘ Miss, and ‘ Mr.’ 


One day I wrote in terms that seemed 
To you too billet-doux-ly ; 

You straightway took me down a peg 
By signing ‘Sir, yours truly.’ 


Next day, you feigned compunction and 
Used phrases almost fervent. 

I paid you back, and wrote ‘ Your most 
Obedient humble servant.’ 


‘Yours always’ once I tried; but you 
Proved more unkind than clever, 

By riding roughshod o’er my heart 
With ‘Pardon me, yours never.’ 


This outrage tore my soul, and drove 
Me almost from my senses. 

My answer was type-written by 
My girl amanuensis. 


Once more you grew ‘ Affectionate,’ 
And I replied ‘Sincerely ;’ 

You pocketed your pride, and signed 
Your next one ‘ Alice’ merely. 


And then I gave myself away 
With ‘ Angel,’ ‘Sweetheart,’ ‘Goddess,’ 
And little dreamed the heart was false 
That beat beneath your bodice. 


But when at last I sign myself 
‘Your destined caro sposo, 

You calmly write and say you nev- 
Er led me to suppose so. 


I ask you what did ‘ Alice’ mean ? 
Why, when I called you Venus 

A month ago, you did not say 
That there was nought between us? 


Yes, e’en the worm will turn, and free 
His limbs from silken fetters. 
I sign myself ‘ etcetera.’ 
P.S.—Herewith your letters. 
Gerorce Somes Layarp. 
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